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ADDRE SS 

BEFORE THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 



BY REV. ORV1M.E DEWEY, D. D., NEW YORK. 



I am about to offer some thoughts to you this evening, Christian 
brethren, on the subject of peace and war. If there is any thing 
with which the consciences of men and nations have to do, it must be 
with this ; with the question, that is to say, whether it shall be their 
part to love or to hate one another, for that is the question of peace 
or war; whether to bless or to curse — whether to kill or to spare, 
for that is the question of peace or war. The importance of the ques- 
tion, the critical state of our own national relations to it, and the pre- 
sent extraordinary and perilous condition of things in Europe, 
would be sufficient reasons for taking up the subject with some earn- 
estness, even if at the Anniversary Meeting of the American Peace 
Society, you did not already know that this is to be the topic of" the 
evening. 

In the consideration which I have recently given to the subject, 
ono thing has impressed my mind more than almost any thing 
else ; and that is the general want of all just apprehension of what a 
war is. We do not know what a war is. It is a maxim in philoso- 
phy, and it is true, that we really know only what we experience. 
But we have no experience of war ; we do not know what it is. 

How then are we to proceed in this case ? A speaker desires to 
state his subject, to define his terms, to tell his audience what it is, that 
they are to consider and decide upon. We cannot adequately state, 
we cannot clearly define, the length, and breadth and boundaries, the 
shape and lineaments of this awful thing — of which men, neverthe- 
less, talk so idly and flippantly, so coldly and mechanically. 

We do not know, I repeat, we cannot tell, we cannot understand 
what a war is. An infant in his cradle about as well comprehends a 
violent altercation going on in words in the next room, as we in this 
cradle of peace comprehend what a battle is. When we are told, for 
instance, that fourteen thousand millions of lives, or as Edmund Burke 
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stated it as his belief, that thirty-five thousand oy'llions of lives have 
been lost in war, we no more comprehend it, than the breadth of the 
universe itself, — the distance of those stars, from which it takes the 
light sixty thousand years to reach us. Compare these numbers a 
moment, range these 14,000,000,000 of victims on that line of light 
extending through 6,000 years. It would be more than 200,000 every 
year — a lengthening procession from earth to the farthest star, that 
would be enough, I had almost said, to cast a shadow over the uni- 
verse. Compare the estimate with the world's duration. Fourteen 
thousand millions of lives would be more than seven thousand every 
day, more than four every minute, since the world began. Does it 
seem incredible ? Not so incredible, when you consider that there has 
been hardly a moment since the beginning of the world, that war has 
not been carried on by some nation or tribe of people. Not so incred- 
ible when we learn that the wars of Jenghis-Khan alone are computed 
to have cost half a million of lives a year, and thirty-two millions 
during the fifiy-two years that his slaughtering scythe was sweeping 
down the human crops of populous Asia. Not so incredible, when it is 
calculated that the wars of Sesostris cost fifteen millions of lives ; those 
of Semiramis, Cyrus and Alexander, ten millions each ; and the wars 
of Alexander's successors, twenty millions. Such estimates may of 
course err ; they cannot be accurate, it is true ; but still, it is believed oo 
the best grounds that such subjects afford, that the Jewish wars cost 
25,000,000 of lives, the Grecian 15,000,000, the wars of the Roman Re- 
public, 60,000,000 ; of the twelve Csesars, 30,000,000 ; of the Empire 
with the people of the East, 180,000,000 ; the wars of the middle 
ages and the nine Crusades, 80,000,000 ; of the Tartars, 80,000,000 ; 
of Africa, 100,000,000. And all this will be not so incredible when 
it is computed on good grounds that the wars of Bonaparte, under the 
more humane system of modern warfare, sacrificed the lives of 
6,000,000 of people. 

I take these statements from the Manual of Peace, published by the 
Secretary of the American Peace Society — a little book which 1 
wish every body would read, which I think all parents would do well 
to put into the hands of their sons to read ; for it is certainly fit and 
desirable that all persons who are to take any part directly or indi- 
rectly in the prosecution or support of war, should understand the 
subject, as far as it is possible to grasp it. 

It is true indeed, that we cannot grasp it. Sitting here, in the bosom 
of a peaceful city, we cannot understand what a battle or a siege is. 
If this city were subject to a bombardment like that which Bonaparte 
inflicted upon Vienna ; if 3,000 shells had been thrown upon it within 
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the last ten hours, " crashing, as one says, through the roofs of dwellings 
and exploding at the fireside, in the infant's cradle, or on the couch of 
the sick ; " if crushed bodies and mangled limbs were seen in every 
direction, and the streets ran with blood ; and fire and desolation swept 
through these dwellings around us ; and the awful hour of successful 
assault had come, and sack and pillage followed with all their name- 
less and inconceivable horrors ; then might we know something of 
war ; then might we know of what we speak, and whereof we affirm. 
And when we reason of war, we might reason of facts within our 
knowledge. Nor is such a fate a mere dream of the past, a story 
from far distant lands. Within the year past, something of it has been 
inflicted by our own hands upon Monterey and Vera Cruz. 

This terrible subject of war, my friends, is yet far from being ex- 
hausted. I may not be able to say any thing upon it, to influence the 
public mind ; I may well distrust my power to do so, when so many 
wise and able men have been engaged upon it. But somebody must 
speak of it. The world must not be let alone, while cherishing in its 
bosom this horrible mischief. The civilized world has for some years 
been at peace with itself; and we, in this country have been accus- 
tomed, from our situation, to look upon the dark cloud of war as hav- 
ing passed far away from us. But recent events on this side of the 
water, have broken up that happy security. And Europe may at this 
moment be on the verge of wars, as dreadful as those which ravaged 
her fields thirty years ago ; that tremendous " war of opinion " which 
Canning predicted may be coming now. In past years I have often 
thought and said that the cause of peace languished for the want of 
an antagonist. The case seemed too plain. The cause was too good. 
There was not opposition enough to stir up the requisite zeal in its 
friends. But within a year past, a spirit has sprung up in this very 
country that offers antagonism enough. We see that the war-spirit 
has not died out of the human heart. Our people have snuffed the 
scent of blood from the fields of Mexico, and are, — not sick with loath- 
ing, nor faint with pity, — but maddened into admiration and sympathy 
for the bloody and barbarous spectacle. 

I have iiometimes thought that our telescopes may yet be so improved 
that we shall be able to survey, not only the structure of distant worlds, 
but the beings who inhabit them, and their mode of life, in masses and 
individuals. If some of them have advanced beyond us in such im- 
provements, if by this or any other means they can look into this 
world from their lofty seats of wisdom and purity, if they shall have 
surveyed this world for six thousand years, stained with blood, rent 
with deadly engines, desolated by an endless succession of sanguinary 
19* 
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conflicts, if they shall have surveyed this world, with its besieged and 
burning cities, its gory battle fields, covered with sulphurous smoke, 
its bursting magazines of forts and citadels, if they shall have looked 
upon the slaying of its 14,000,000,000 of victims, dying in convul- 
sive agonies, and upon thrice that number, smitten to the earth with 
the mourning and agony of bereavement — they might well imagine 
this to be the hell of the Universe, to which accursed spirits were sent 
to wreak upon one another their malignant passions, and to work out 
the doom of the damned ! 

I know that I am using strong language, and I shall attempt to jus- 
tify it. I know that the mere visible aspect of things is not all that is 
to be considered. What other views are to be taken, what the philo- 
sopher, he who studies the problem of human history, says of all this, 
I will immediately consider. But suffer me also to feel it as a man ; 
to stand a moment longer, before this accumulated mass of horrors, 
and to contemplate it as a man. Still I say we cannot grasp it, and 
we do not understand what we are saying. Fourteen thousand mil- 
lions of lives sacrificed ! what a portentous statement ! what does it 
mean ? what is it to us ? A mere, unwieldy, unintelligible enumera- 
tion. Dissect it, take it apart ; or rather take out one item from it. 
Life — one life — think what it is, and at what price we value it. ft 
is good to live. It is good to stand upon the earth a living man, and 
not to encumber it as a dead carcass ; it is good to feel the brightness 
of day, and the warmth of sunlight ; to gaze upon the vision of na- 
ture, sky and waters, and the green earth ; to cherish the ties of friend- 
ship, family and kindred ; to lift the soul to the great Source of being. 
It is good to live; we cling to life with a grasp, a strength, and — when 
the murderous sword flashes before us — with a pleading agony to be 
spared, that we give for nothing else. And such life, individual life, 
pleading life, has been sacrificed by millions and millions inconceiva- 
ble. If but one man were to be so bereft of life, if a scaffold were 
erected in the midst of this assembly, on which one such fate were 
to be endured, what would be our emotions ? Stand up any one of you, 
or bring here from yonder street the poorest caitiff wretch, whose life 
is of the cheapest — let him stand up here to die, by gun-shot or 
sabre-stroke — and this house shall be filled with fainting and horror, 
and shrieks of agony. But millions upon millions untold of human 
lives have been crushed out beneath the bloody heel of war, without 
sympathy or pity ; millions of children and women delicately nurtured, 
have sunk to death, and worse than death. Indeed the picture, should 
we attempt to paint it, would be too horrible to contemplate. Yet it 
is nothing to the reality. And the reality, let it be remembered, 
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belongs to war — • is a part of it — cannot be separated from it — and 
it will be repeated, wberever there are battle fields and sacked cities. 

But this is not all. The direct infliction indeed soon ceases to be 
felt. The groan dies away ; the devastations are repaired. Thought- 
less peasants plough the field of Waterloo ; and the green mantle 
of nature's beauty and mercy covers the ground of gory sacrifice. 
1 passed over it once, and softer flushes of " parting day," and 
sweeter beams of moonlight never fell upon the bosom of the earth 
than fell then and there. But on the fields of England and France 
and Holland and Germany, how was it then, and how is it now? 
Why is labor there so hard and so ill-requited ? Why sinks the 
laborer amidst his toils, beneath over-burthening tasks, in weakness, in 
despair, and sometimes to very death ? Because the land every 
where has to pay the war-tax — the burden and heritage of this 
dreadful war-system upon successive generations. This, at least, is 
one distinct and weighty item in the assessment. English labor has 
every year to pay $140,000,000, as interest on her stupendous 
national debt — the most of it accumulated in war. And then again, 
when we consider the immense diversion from all useful employment 
which the war system demands, the withdrawal from profitable labor 
of all those who have been engaged in fighting, or lying ready to 
fight, the incalculable and inconceivable sacrifice in every way, of 
time, of ability, of property, of means, — why, the earth might have 
been cultivated as a garden but for this ; it might have been filled 
with churches, institutions of learning, and asylums for relief, and 
covered thickly with dwellings of peace and abundance. And more 
than all, the accursed demon of hate might have been driven from 
the world. Wanting the incitement and example of that legitimated 
and blood-baptized malignity which war furnishes, the nations might 
have learned to love one another, and to dwell together as brethren. 

Such then is the case for our consideration, which is prevented by 
the custom of war. 

And now what are we to say to it ? How are we to solve the 
problem presented by this dread fact in the history of the world, war 
— war from the beginning — war among all nations to this day ? I 
have wished that you should get some idea of this fact ; though it 
must be a very feeble and imperfect one. Still, for its proper con- 
sideration, we must do what we can to understand it. It is no 
ordinary problem in human life and history that is here presented to 
us. It is one of stupendous and startling significance. It is not the 
misery alone that is to be considered. Disease and death have in 
the aggregate, produced more suffering than war ; but they are 
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inevitable evils. Enhanced though they be by human sin and folly, 
yet God sends them upon the earth to be a part of the great world- 
discipline. But human hands have clutched the instruments of this 
infliction. Human hands have hurled these mountain masses of 
misery upon the earth. The old fables of gods and giants fighting 
with such herculean strength, tearing up rocks and mountains, were 
but imaginings and idealizings of what mighty men, warriors and 
heroes had done. 

What then, I repeat, shall we say of this dread dispensation ? 
That man is a fighting animal, that it is natural to him to fight, that 
there always have been wars and always will be, that the earth 
would be over-populated if it were not so? This is not saying much ; 
or much I think that needs attention. That war is necessary 10 self- 
defence — is not much to the purpose. Wars are seldom of this char- 
acter. And besides, all defensive war implies aggressive war. The 
exigency cannot arise but from invasion. If only defensive war were 
lawful, if no other were prosecuted, then there never would be any 
war ; for there would never, upon that hypothesis, be an aggressor. 
The custom of war which we are considering, is altogether a different 
thing. It is the mutual resort of two nations to arms, as a legitimate 
and right method of settling their controversies. I wish this state- 
ment to be borne in mind. War, such as we have mainly to con- 
sider, is not the sudden uprising of a people for its rights, for its 
liberties; but it is the regular marshalling of forces and deliberate 
fighting on the part of two nations, to maintain each one its own 
claim, interest or opinion. 

After this manner it is that war ordinarily arises between nations. 
The one says to the other, " You have got my lands, or you have 
impressed my people on the high seas, or you have robbed them 
or wronged them in some way ; and I demand relinquishment, repara- 
tion, indemnity." The other replies, " we have not taken your lands, 
nor your people, nor their property, but only what was our own." 
What now is to be done ? Here is opinion against opinion ; what is 
to settle the question 1 Negotiation is tried, but fails. Still opinion 
stands against opinion, backed by the energy and pride of mighty 
nations. What is to be done ? This is what they do. They take 
their stand, each on the disputed territory, or on the ships' deck where 
it is alleged that the national sovereignity has been violated, and 
they say, " we will see who can push the other off, or beat the other 
down." Or they attempt to assert the same things in battles else- 
where. For every battle, says a French philosopher, is the embodi- 
ment and symbol of an opinion — which is doubtless true ; nations 
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contend as they conceive for the right : but what sort of a tribunal is 
a battle ? The same philosopher says that the right always gains the 
victory — an assertion than which 1 can conceive of nothing more 
strange. If arms were arguments, or if brains were batteries, it 
would be more intelligible. But right has too slowly followed in the 
path of might, nay, has too often been arrayed against it, to allow any 
such hypothesis to be entertained for a moment. 

What then, I repeat, is to be done? In such a crisis arising be- 
tween us and Mexico, or between us and England, what is to be 
done? 1 answer, if mere strength is not an exponent of, the right, 
if martial conflicts do not tend to bring such questions one iota nearer 
to a fair adjustment, then to rational people, to cultivated nations, 
such a resort ought to be as distasteful as a brutal fight between two 
farmers about a strip of land, or tvvo manfacturers about a water- 
privilege. Those great parties, as well as these small ones, can find 
some other way. They can patiently negotiate ; they can call in 
umpires ; they can seek some arbitration. Something else can be 
done, than to fight. It ought to be intolerable to an enlightened age, 
for mere difference of opinion, for a claim of right, to whelm whole 
countries, with hundreds of thousands of their innocent inhabitants, 
in blood and fire and distress unspeakable. Something else can be 
done. Mr. Webster's admirable letter to Lord Ashburton on the 
subject of Impressment, did more to settle that question, than a hun- 
dred battles could have done. It was a noble and beautiful example 
of what reasoning, of what moral force can do. 

What was done, when cases of individual right were in question ? 
In the rudest state of society, before governments existed, resort to 
the strong arm was perhaps inevitable. If, in such an isolated con- 
dition, my neighbor should take my property, or come to burn my 
dwelling and to murder my family, I must defend my own ; there is, 
by supposition, nobody else to do it ; there is nothing else for me to 
do. Whether I kill him or not, I must hinder him, and hindrance 
would soon come to conflict and bloodshed. But when government 
and law came in, then the necessity no longer existed ; then another 
method of settling disputes was adopted. Without this, there can be 
no such thing as civilized society. And without some similar re- 
sort — that is to say, so long as the custom of war continues, there 
can be no such thing as a civilized society of nations. As individ- 
uals, we may be cultivated ; but as nations and in our national conduct, 
we are essentially barbarous and brutish, till this horrible custom is 
done away. 

I may say indeed, that the individual case expounds the national 
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one. In ages of ignorance, rudeness and violence, it was inevitable 
perhaps, that nations should fight. Nay, it was better that they 
should fight than succumb and consent to wrong, and suffer it to be 
enthroned in permanent strength and authority. There is indeed 
something still better, and that Christianity teaches us, than to resist 
evil ; but that better way is not a mean succumbing to wrong. If, in 
a high and heroical spirit, if looking into the great and spiritual realm 
of things, looking to God, a man can consent to suffer wrong, that 
indeed is best and noblest of all. But that vision, the rude children 
of the elder world had not. They could see no other way but to 
resist evil, to avenge what they deemed to be wrongs ; and such resis- 
tance, with their light, was better than tame submission to every 
violent assailant. War, in fact, was often the passionate action of a 
rude conscience. x\nd then too, it may have been of some service 
to barbarous tribes, it may have afforded a sort of rude cultivation to 
their faculties, by taking the place of what would otherwise have 
been a. savage stupor, and by opening communications between the 
more and less enlightened, for the general advancement. For there 
were no railroads, nor newspapers, nor travellers then; and no 
people can rise in culture without seeing something better than their 
own. 

Such are some of the views of the war-problem, that the phi- 
losophy of history will suggest to reflecting men, and I accept them. 
But I say that they apply only to the earlier periods of the world, 
and ought to be as intolerable as they are inapplicable to more en- 
lightened ages. They ought to be, if they are not. And I believe 
the time will come when a regular, solemn, protracted war and war- 
spirit raging between two civilized nations, for such causes as ordi- 
narily provoke them to fight, will cover them with disgrace, as, in 
that respect, rude, coarse, brutish people. What do you think, when 
you see two men fighting, beating, bruising one another, covering one 
another with blood in the street ? Why should you think better of 
nations who do that '( Should you not in reason think worse of 
them ? Nationality is a solemn thing, and should beget dignity and 
deliberation. And besides in war, the injuries are inflicted, not upon 
the immediate offender, but upon the innocent. War indeed is the 
sum of all injustice, cruelty, violence, distress and desolation — waste 
of property, waste of life, waste of virtue, of happiness, of every thing 
precious on earth, and it is altogether a resort too tremendous and awful 
for human beings, in the questions that their ignorance, prejudice and 
misconception raise between them. 

I may be asked if I will not make an exception for the case of 
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crushing political oppression. Italy is an example that moves our 
sympathy for her, and indignation at her oppressors. What business 
has Austria in Italy ? Why is she there, setting her armed hoof upon 
the bosom of that renowned and beautiful land ? I have seen her 
foot-prints there. I have seen ten thousands of her troops, marching 
through that country, and stretching the chain of bondage from Milan 
to Venice. I have seen the scorn of the oppressor, and the agony of 
the oppressed. May they not resist this ? — I shall be asked. May 
they not strike a blow for freedom ? Suppose it were our case. Sup- 
pose that Russia had gained a similar ascendancy here ; and that ten 
thousand of her troops were marching through our North country. 
American blood boils with indignation at the thought. Every stone of 
every altar-monument built upon our battle fields, would counsel re- 
sistance. Every village would he a Lexington or a Concord ; every 
swell of ground would be a Bunker Hill ! 

But this feeling of the country — of which you must pardon this 
strong expression, for so do we value our freedom — yet would it be 
right ? Would it be right with armed strength to hurl the tyrant from 
our bosom ? Is it right for Italy thus to rise upon her Austrian op- 
pressors ? I answer in the first place, that such sudden and occasional 
outbreak is not of the ordinary nature of war. It must soon succeed 
or fail, and in either case, it must soon pass away. A few hundreds 
may fall in the contest as at Palermo ; but it is not a regular, protracted 
war, costing millions of treasure and millions of lives. 

Here, however, it may be said, my theory, the anti-war theory, la- 
bors with its chief difficulty. If men may fight in any case, if to 
resist or to redress the wrong they may fight, what principle is to limit 
their right to do so ? If Italians, if Sicilians may fight, if our own 
forefathers might do so, to throw off the yoke of oppression, who may 
not — what people may not, when they conceive that they are oppress 
ed, either by their own or by a foreign government ? I would say 
then — understand my theory. For I do not contend that in every pos- 
sible case it is wrong to take the sword. I do not deny to a nation the right 
to wage war in strict self-defence, or in defence of that liberty which 
is essential to national self-development and culture. If I may resist, 
and resist unto blood, the man, the kidnapper, who attempts to throw 
chains around me, to carry me to labor on his fields, to crush down 
my very humanity under that hopeless bondage ; so may a whole peo- 
ple threatened with similar disaster, resist, and resist unto blood — 
striving against that sin and wrong. I believe that divine Providence 
has committed to every man, to a certain extent, the keeping and pro- 
tection of himself; and that no man, no nation ought to submit to be 
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beaten down, to be crushed to the earth, to be torn in pieces without 
resistance. And the resistance, whatever it be, is of the nature of 
defensive war. 

If it be asked then, what is to limit the right of lawful and manful 
self-defence ; I answer, that which limits every natural right — the 
right to use our own power, property and faculties as we please — 
that is to say, justice, wisdom, kindness, humanity, and a fair consid- 
eration of the circumstances. There is no more difficulty about the 
war-question than there is about every other question of interfering 
human claims, interests and opinions ; about controversy in religion, 
pleading in the courts of law, or the dispute of a man with his neigh- 
bor in the street or by the fireside. We may defend our opinion, our 
interest or our life ; by word, by writing, by deed, by the bloody deed, 
if it is necessary, we may defend ourselves; but it is always to be 
done in a just and magnanimous spirit, with all possible moderation, 
with all the well-wishing to our antagonist, that is compatible with a 
just self-assertion and self-defence. The same principles, I conceive, 
are to preside over all human relationships. I do not hold war to be 
an excepted case ; and I think that the advocates of extreme peace 
principles are apt to make an indefensible distinction, in their own 
minds, at least, between the resistance that costs blood, and that which 
does not. If I may resist a cruel assault upon my good name with the 
pen or the strong word, why may I not resist a cruel assault upon my 
life with the only means that will defend it ? And the pen may wound 
and actually kill, as truly as the sword. But it is thought to be a law- 
ful instrument, because it draws no blood. For my own part, I cannot 
regard that as the true criterion. It is not the instrument of self-de- 
fence that is evil or good ; but the temper in which it is used. Society 
is full of war. In that war there are weapons as hateful to me — 
wiles, intrigues, lies, slanderous words — as hateful, I say, as 
swords or guns. And deeds are done every day around us, 
as cruel and atrocious as if they carried wounds and carnage 
and death in their train. 

What then do we say ? This ; that self-defence is right, and there- 
fore the instruments necessary to it are lawful ; but that the action 
and the instruments are to be limited to what is necessary for the pur- 
pose ; that no desire to inflict unnecessary pain shall enter into this 
solemn duty ; that justice and humanity shall be our law and guid- 
ance ; and that the sudden outbreak of a people against cruel tyranny 
shall be a righteous indignation, far different from the ordinary spirit 
of war. 

But in the next place, even in a case of severe political oppression, 
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I should counsel forbearance rather than war. I think the time has 
come when oppressed people may rely on the moral sentiments of the 
age ; not indeed for immediate, but for ultimate relief. Without 
pretending to decide upon the merits of the Irish Repeal agitation, I 
do yet admire the ground taken by its great champion, "No armed 
resistance ; no force but moral force ! " There is fast cominc to be a 
public sentiment of nations — a new thing in the world — beneath 
which no people will like to sit down, universally reproached and dis- 
honored. And then again I cannot help remembering that ours is a 
religion of love, forbearance and long-suffering. And although I do 
not say that the definite precepts of Christ — themselves set forth in 
the warm and affectionate language of extreme statement — are de- 
signed to apply to the case of an oppressed people ; yet their spirit 
applies to all people and to all cases, and should ever be solemnly 
pondered and tenderly revered. 

And in this spirit, if there ever can be lawful fighting, should the 
conflict be maintained. Resolved, strong-hearted, stern if need be, 
but solemn and sad, should men go forth, if at all, to fight for the 
righteous cause. To stand up before human beings, fellow beings, 
and to hurl deadly missiles into their midst — to shoot them or to hew 
them down by hundreds — to lift the match, or strike the blow which 
is to be instantly followed by flowing blood, and convulsions of agony 
and ghastly death — this is a terrible thing to do. If it must be done ; 
if an army must take its stand before its country's altars and firesides; 
if, in no other way, can a nation's right to freedom, self-culture and sa- 
cred religion, be vindicated, I would have that army clothed in sackcloth, 
and awed to silence — no beating drum should be there, nor flaunting 
banner, nor gay uniform ; but in sackcloth and silence should it stand 
there ; as the executioner of heaven's justice should it stand there, to 
do the great deed of battle. This is the only spirit in which there can 
be christian fighting, if there be such a thing at all ; and such ought to 
be its manner. 

But what is the spirit and manner, what are the principles of war- 
fare, in this enlightened age ? To what does our civilization amount, in 
this respect ? 

First of all, what is the soldier's profession itself? It is held to be 
right and honorable in all countries. It is held to be as lawful, as 
compatible with a good conscience, as the farmer's, artisan's or physi- 
cian's calling. What is it? What is the soldier's trade and business? 
It is to kill men for a living ; — this at least is the ordinary motive. 
It is for a man to shoot his fellow-creatures, to ravage their fields, 
burn their dwellings, bombard their cities, to spread death and agony 
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around him, for a livelihood ! Or will you demand a higher view, 
and suppose a man about to enter the army to reason thus with him- 
self. " My country may need soldiers to fight its battles; and from 
motives of patriotism I will be one of them." But what, even then, 
is the compact by which he binds himself? Observe that a militia 
is a different thing; trained only for the defence of the country when 
it is invaded, and limited to that function. But what is the regular 
soldier's compact? It is to fight battles far or near, right or wrong, at 
the mere dictation of another. Conscientiously, reasonably, as a man, 
he is not to act, but as a mere machine. He is no more to reason 
about the matter, than the musket upon his shoulder, or the sword by 
his side. To ravage and burn his neighbor's country, to rend and 
tear in pieces, to mangle and slaughter his fellow-creatures, no matter 
how innocent they are, no matter how wrong he may feel it to be — 
that is what he engages to do. Has a human being any right to enter 
into such an engagement? I doubt it, and more than doubt it. And 
I believe that some of the members of our regular army in Mexico, 
have painfully felt the conflict between their conscience and their 
military duty. I do not deny that there are good as well as brave 
men in standing armies. But I do not believe that an enlightened 
conscience would permit men to place themselves in situations, involv- 
ing the hazard and necessity of violating all their just and humane sen- 
timents. For that reason I would not place a son or ward of mine in 
our Military Academy at West Point. I might have done it, as doubt- 
less others have, without any thought of its leading to such a crisis. But 
it has led to such a crisis. And I would not bind a young man before 
he could well understand the bond, to fight the Cherokees, the Caman- 
ches or the Mexicans, when he might feel it to be a bitter and cruel 
wrong. I do not believe that men should be put to kill their fellows so. 
Next, what is the character of the wars in which all the leading 
powers in Christendom have been engaged during the last fifteen or 
twenty years ? They have for more than thirty years been at peace 
among themselves. So far is well. The nations were weary of their 
conflicts. They sought repose. They made treaties wiih one another, 
and sat down in the shadow of peace. But after a little repose, what 
followed ? As if they were beasts of prey, as if the brutal instinct 
were too strong for them, as if animated by that common impulse, 
they all arose and rushed upon the poor barbarians upon their borders ; 
Eussia upon the Tartars and Circassians ; France upon the Arabs ; 
England upon the Affghans and Chinese ; and our American States 
upon the Choctaws and Cherokees and the semi-barbarous Mexicans. 
It really would have been more respectable if they had continued to 
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fight among themselves. If a company of school-boys, wearied out 
with mutual strife, and finding it cost too many broken heads, had 
made peace among themselves, and then turned with common con- 
sent upon all the weak, lame and idiot boys they could find, the case 
would afford a tolerably fair parallel. I blush for our boasted civiliza- 
tion. What is the plea for this common onset on barbarism ? " We 
want your lands, or we want you to trade with us — take our opium 
and give us your tea — or we want you to submit to our will in every 
thing, or" — what is perhaps more plausible — "some of your peo- 
ple have robbed or injured some of our people " — yes, some lawless 
savages have darted out from the shadowing skirts of barbarism, and 
done a violent deed in the night, — "and now we will penetrate in 
among you, and sweep away a whole nation for it." And withal, we 
have a self-complacent way of talking, each nation of us, about our 
stock and our civilization. The French writers familiarly speak of 
the war in Algeria, as a glorious extension of their civilization, and 
the poor Arabs, flying from their bloody fields and burning villages, 
are to be accounted fortunate in being brought acquainted with such a 
great people ! We and the English talk of the Saxon race as worthy 
and likely to supplant nearly all others in the world. And I do not 
doubt that the Czar has some such idea of his far-spreading Sclavonic 
race. 

And what method have we taken to vindicate our boasts of superior 
civilization ? To practice upon the barbarians a sharper cruelty than 
their own ; to put ourselves on their own level in principle ; to em- 
bitter them for generations against the very name of America, Eng- 
land, France, Russia. A fine method have we taken of civilizing 
and elevating them ! Tht, Circassian, the Arab, the Affghan, the 
Cherokee, the Mexican, must be taken with a singular admiration for 
the enlightened sentiments and beautiful virtues of the Sclavonic, the 
Gallic and Saxon races. No, no ; there is not even so much to re- 
lieve the case to the philosophical historian as there is to reconcile him 
to the old barbarian invasion of the Roman Empire. There, barbarism 
was brought into the homes of civilization, and might learn something 
from them. But all it learns from our invasions, is that there is a 
barbarism more adroit, more powerful, and wielding sharper weapons 
than its own. 

No, if we would spread civilization and knowledge and Christianity, 
there is an easier and fitter and better way. We want not these 
bloody missionaries. We want not the war-trumpet to sound the gospel 
of mercy in the ears of the heathen, nor the fiash of cannon to en- 
lighten them. Give us the tenth part of the one thousand millions of 
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dollars that the war system costs the civilized world every year, and 
we will send missions of peaceful trade and enlightening knowledge 
and holy religion into the heart of Asia and Africa, and into the wilds 
of America. Up the Missouri, up the Ganges, up the Niger and 
Senegal, up the Amoor and Ural, should noble steamers go; into the 
wastes of Siberia and Tartary, to the palm-groves of Central Africa, 
and the dwellings of Timbuctoo, should caravans travel on missions 
of inquiry ; noble, wise and good men should go with them, to bear 
new implements, to teach better ways to the poor barbarians, to open 
intercourses of trade and kindness with them ; and they should say, 
" lo ! the world is full of brethren ;" and a voice from heaven would 
say, "the kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms of our 
God and his Christ!" 

And now, in fine, I expect to hear it said to all this, — " you, that are 
a minister of religion — you, that speak from the pulpit, can preach 
these lofty views; but they are not practical, not common-sense 
views; they are not philosophical; they are not statesman-like views ; 
we that wield government, cannot act upon them ; we must, wage war ; 
we must vindicate the national sovereignty and honor; we must, at the 
point of the bayonet, compel other nations to do us justice ; we should 
stand disgraced before the public sentiment of the whole world, if we 
did not." 

My answer shall be brief, and it is two-fold. 

Then, I say in the first place, public sentiment must be changed. 
It is this doubtless that drives on the nations. It is this preposterous 
and unchristian idea of national honor, which has vanished in good 
measure from personal, and must be driven out from national relations. 
It is no necessity of things, I say, that creates war, but a way of think- 
ing. That way of thinking must be changed. And here is work 
enough for Peace Societies, and this is their appropriate office. And 
in the next place, to the government plea, I answer that those who 
make it, do not know and consider and feel, what war is. The mat- 
ter does not come home to them. It is far off, like these wars in Al- 
geria and Afighanstan and Mexico. If those who decree wars, had 
personally to fight them out, we should have few of them. That 
emergency would begin to create some new ideas of government duty, 
and national honor. If that had been the way in which our war with 
Mexico was to be prosecuted ; if it had been necessary for our Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet and both Houses of Congress to go out upon the 
green field, and to meet the Mexican President and Congress and pub- 
lic functionaries, and there to fight out the battle for the national honor 
and for our despoiled citizens, and for land and indemnity and slavery, 
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and for ten times as many more reasons, we should never have had 
this miserable war ! 

But it is time that I should draw to a close. I am sensible that I 
have not discoursed upon this subject in the orderly manner, that is 
usually most agreeable to myself; but it broke upon me when I came 
to consider it, in stupendous masses of evil, in thunder-shocks of hu- 
man calamity ; and I have spoken of it as I could. 

When the Almighty hand sent forth this planet upon its career 
through ages, he implanted certain principles in the beings that were 
to inhabit it, and left them, so far as effort and free-will were con- 
cerned, to work out their own welfare or woe. He destined them to 
improve in the long run ; but how rapidly or slowly, he left them to 
determine. Slowly they have been struggling on, through clouding 
ignorance and violent social convulsions ; the drum-beat has kept pace 
with the circling hours ; the thunder of cannon has announced the 
opening and closing day, and garments rolled in blood, have liveried 
the green earth; and still the planet rolls on in smoke and fire and 
blood to its destined end ! 

But as the material orb emerged from darkness and chaos, as it 
came forth from the smoke and fire of volcanic eruptions clothed with 
serene light and peaceful elements, so do we believe it will be with 
the moral creation. The heavy atmosphere will yet clear up and the 
storm of ages will die away ; the flood of our calamities will yet subside, 
and the dove of peace will go forth from the ark of God's mercy to 
rest upon the bosom of the earth. "•The wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid ; and a little child 
shall lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed, and their 
young ones shall lie down together ; and the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put his hand on the 
cockatrice's den ; they shall not hurt nor destroy on all the holy moun- 
tain ; for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea." 



Note. — It may be well to state here, that on one point in the preceding 
address, — the question whether wars alleged to be strictly defensive, are 
consistent with Christianity — there is a well-known diversity of opinion 
among the associated friends of peace ; but, while tolerating this diversity 
of opinion among its co-workers, and welcoming to its aid all " persons 
desirous of promoting peace on earth, and good will towards men," neither 
the American Peace Society, nor any other Peace Society within our know- 
ledge, gives its sanction to any kind of war; their sole object being to do 
away the whole custom as "inconsistent with Christianity, and the true 
interests of mankind." G. C. B. 
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